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According to the latest available figures, geography is taught in 
514 of the 848 high schools of the state of Missouri.’ Of the pupils 
enrolled in the high schools of the state, 12,650 of the 198,864 or 6.03 
per cent have work available in geography.’? A survey recently com- 
pleted by the authors in the Department of Geology and Geography 
at the University of Missouri provides detailed information con- 
cerning the status of geography in the high schools of Missouri. 
Data is available concerning the names of courses, nature of courses, 
length of courses, grade placement of the courses, textbooks used, 
field and laboratory work, materials available for teaching, per- 
centage of pupils taking geography, and the teachers’ training and 
experience. 

A mimeographed three page questionnaire and letter were sent 
to 197 teachers in 166 high schools in the state.* The mailing list was 
made from the 1940-41 Missouri School Directory and included all 
teachers listed as teaching geography.* 


* Missouri Public Schools 91st Report 1939-40. Issued by Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

? Ibid. 

* Conferences concerning the questionnaire were held with Dr. T. W. H. Irion, Dean 
of the School of Education; Dr. R. K. Watkins, Professor of Education; Dr. E. B. 
Branson, Professor of Geology; and Dr. J. Q. Adams, Associate Professor of Geography, 
all of the University of Missouri, and correspondence took place with Dr. L. A. VanDyke, 
Director of High School Supervision and Supervisor of Curriculum Research and Con- 
struction, Missouri State Department of Education. Acknowledgment is given to the 
teachers of the state who so promptly and satisfactorily returned the questionnaires. 
The expense of mimeographing and mailing the questionnaires and the letters was borne 
by the Department of Geology and Geography at the University of Missouri. 

‘It is true that geography is taught in more than 166 schools, but as indicated, may 
not be listed as such. It may be listed as “Social Studies.” For this survey only teachers 
who were listed as teaching “Geography” were mailed questionnaires. Since the survey 
was made it has been learned that history teachers and others “teach geography.” 
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| 600 | Total 
0-100 | 100- | 350- and | no. of 
| 350 | 600 | over | schools 
A. Names and Nature of the Courses | 
1. Name of Course | | 
High School Geography..........| 43 37 | 4 1 85 
Industrial Geography........... .| 1 8 9 
Economic Geography............| 3 3 | 1 7 
General Geography.............. | 2 o | 7 
bo ee rr ree 5 5 
Principles of Geography.......... 1 1 
Economic and Social Geography... 1 1 
Commercial Geography........... 1 1 
2. Nature of the course 
Ee ae re 41 32 3 1 ij 
Commercial and Economic........ 1 3 1 8 13 
I e556 rand crores. o cianav cies maracas 2 6 1 9 
0 Seer 1 5 6 
rere | 2 1 1 4 
Industrial and Commercial........ | 2 2 
Physical and Industrial........... 2 2 
Economic and Social.............| 1 1 
3. Length of course | | 
EE Te eee Te 44 7 | #414 114 
NS kn a A bin ode tie eee | 1 1 2 
4. Elective or Required | 
Cy a hivad ea) Chik eee EReeEN | 43 45 | 7 | 14 109 
ES eae gee er | _ | ‘J 
5. Grade Placement | | 
EEO ee ee ne Te | 1 a 6 8 
a as ca ta ie ik ie | 5 | 1 6 
i 8 EE ere 1 1 
AES ES are | 9 13 2 1 25 
RELIED | By s 3 
See eee / 9g | 1 1 2 23 
Ti ch doe. Sack eaeeeinet 1 | 1 
|) Seen er 20 | #11 4 | 1 36 
Cae oe a ere re eae 3 | | 3 6 
PIN isi 0stncenemsnavnes 1 | 6 | 7 
| 
B. Textbooks Used and Date of Publication | | 
Chamberlain, Geography, 1935........ 2 2 « 
Chamberlain, Geography & Society, 1938 2 | 2 1 5 
Colby and Foster, Economic Geography, 
ee rr oe eee 3 3 | 1 7 
Dryer, High School Geography, 1912, | | 
Oe ee eee ee 4 | ‘aoe 5 
Packard, Sinnott, and Overton, Nations 
I Ee 9 | 7 1 17 
Packard, Sinnott, and Overton, Nations 
i. |  _ePeerereaer 4 8 12 
Smith, Men and Resources, 1937....... si: 5 
Staples and York, Economic Geography, 
ae ree ee 1 1 | 2 
Stull and Hatch, Our World Today, 1931 1 | . o 2 
Tarr and VonEngelen, New Physical | 
Geography, 1926...............004. | 5 5 
VanCleff, Business World, 1938........ 2 | 2 | 4 
Whitbeck, Economic Geography, 1924. . . 1 | 1 | 1 3 
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TaBLE I—Continued 





Number of schools according to 
school enrollments 



































600 Total 
0-100 | 100 | 350 | and | no. of 
| over | schools 
Whitbeck, High School Geography, 1922, | 
Sf Rr neers 36 17 1 54 
Whitbeck, /ndustrial Geography, 1924... 1 1 
Whitbeck, Durand, and Whitaker, 
Working World, 1937, Rev. 1939..... z 2 Ef 16 
C. Field Trips | 
i. kin ki ear dia ena ewe eels 34. | 33 | 3 7 77 
IY 5. ba xeneeaeieaeceses 16 12 | 4 7 39 
D. Laboratory 
No Laboratory Periods Used.......... 46 | 41 6 7 100 
Laboratory Periods Used............. 4 | 4 1 7 16 
E. Maps and Supplementary Material | | 
Une Teene DOMWPIMD, ... 2. ccc ccees 49 | 45 | 7 144 | «115 
Do Not Use These Materials..........| 1 | | | | 1 





Questionnaires were returned by 114 teachers from 108 of the 
166 schools to which questionnaires were mailed. As the question- 
naires came in, a map was constructed by using colored map pins 
to show the distribution of the schools to which questionnaires were 
mailed and the schools that returned the questionnaires. Different 
colored pins were used for different school enrollments. 

A careful survey of the questionnaires returned reveals a num- 
ber of interesting facts concerning the status of geography in the 
high schools of Missouri. (Table I.) One purpose of the survey is 
to determine, if possible, the needs of the high school teachers in the 
way of college geography courses. The following generalizations 
and conclusions are possible after a detailed tabulation of the in- 
formation secured from the 114 questionnaires.* 


NAMES AND NaTuRE oF CouRSES IN GEOGRAPHY 


‘*High School Geography’’ is the name given to 85 of the 116 
courses from which reports were received. (Table I) Eighty of the 
95 geography classes offered in schools with less than 350 pupils 
have this name. On the other hand, only five of the 21 geography 
classes in schools with more than 350 pupils are given this name. 
In schools with enrollments of over 350 students, specialized courses 
such as ‘‘Industrial Geography,’’ ‘‘Economic Geography,’’ and 


*One hundred fourteen teachers from 108 schools reported on 116 courses in geog- 
raphy. 
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‘‘Physiography’”’ are offered. According to information received on 
the questionnaires, however, not all 85 of the courses offered under 
the name of ‘‘ High School Geography’’ are ‘‘general’’ in character. 
It was found that 77 of the courses were listed as ‘‘general’’ courses 
and the remaining eight were described as being ‘‘commercial”’ or 
‘‘economic.’’ The ‘‘general’’ courses, as a rule are offered in schools 
that have less than 350 pupils enrolled. This may be due to the fact 
that in seven of the larger schools more than one course in geogra- 
phy is offered, thus giving more time for specialization and greater 
detail. On the other hand, a great chance of vagueness is possible 
in terminology used in describing the course. 

Of the 116 courses reporting all but two covered the period of 
one year and gave only one unit of credit toward graduation. (Ta- 
ble I) Two courses covered only one semester and gave only one- 
half unit of credit toward graduation. No reporting school offered 
courses in geography giving more than one credit toward gradua- 
tion. 

Geography is offered as an elective course in all but seven of the 
108 schools reporting. (Table I) The seven schools requiring geog- 
raphy are schools that have less than 100 pupils enrolled. Ordinarily 
in small schools only a small number of courses are offered and 
sometimes only 16 courses are available, making it necessary to 
have all courses in the curriculum required for graduation. 

All but seven of the 116 courses from which questionnaires were 
received have a definite grade placement. (Table I) Thirty-six of 
the courses are limited to pupils in the 11th or 12th grades, 25 of 
the courses are open to pupils in the upper three grades, 23 of the 
courses are open to pupils in the 10th grade, 8 courses were limited 
to pupils in the 9th grade, 6 classes were limited to pupils in the 9th 
or 10th grades, and 6 classes were limited to pupils in the 12th 
grade. The seven courses not having a definite grade placement are 
offered in schools with less than 350 pupils enrolled but are not the 
same seven schools that require geography for graduation from 
high school. 


TExTBOOKS USED IN THE H1GH ScHOOLS REPORTING 


Fifteen different textbooks are adopted in the 108 schools re- 
porting. (Table I) Textbook A, published in 1922 and revised in 
1927, is the most popular and is used in 43.1+ per cent of the 
courses reporting. In rank it is followed by Textbook B, published 
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in 1939, and Textbook C, published in 1938. Textbook B is used in 
14.65 per cent of the courses whereas Textbook C is used in 13.87 
per cent of the geography courses. Textbook A is more popular in 
the smaller schools of the state, that is, 53 of the 54 classes using 
this book are in schools with enrollments of less than 350 pupils. 
In schools that have more than 350 students more recent books such 
as Textbooks B and C are used. In ten of the 116 classes more than 
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one textbook is used. Information was not obtained concerning 
how many schools furnished the textbooks. This might have a bear- 
ing on how often the textbooks are changed. 

In addition it must be emphasized that adoptions as indicated 
' by this study should not be taken as endorsements. It must be re- 
; membered, also, that a good book in the hands of a poor teacher will 
not always bring satisfactory results, whereas a poor book in the 
hands of a good teacher might be far more satisfactory. 
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Fre tp Trips 


Field trips are used as a teaching aid in 39 of the 116 classes re- 
porting. (Table I) Information furnished in the questionnaires re- 
turned shows that the geography teachers take their classes on field 
trips to visit many types of projects. It probably is true that usually 
the teacher visits the thing that is more accessible to the class. Rura! 
high schools for example make studies of soil types, local ground 
and rock formations, soil erosion, and drainage types, whereas city 
teachers take their classes to visit factories, mills, packing houses, 
weather bureaus, and other places that are in easy reach of the 
city pupil. Some teachers reported that field trips are impossible 
due to lack of time or to inadequate means of transportation. Others 
say that only hours after school are available for trips and then, 
for various reasons, trips are poorly attended. 


LABORATORY PERIODS 


Laboratory periods are used in connection with only 16 of the 
116 classes from which questionnaires were returned. (Table [) 
Laboratory periods are used largely in connection with such courses 
as physiography which is taught in the seven schools that have more 
than 600 pupils enrolled. In 95 courses offered in schools with less 
than 350 pupils enrolled, only eight use laboratory periods. A num- 
ber of teachers indicated that they thought that laboratory periods 
should be used but due to lack of time and equipment they found 
it impossible to do so. 


Maps anp OTHER SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Maps and other supplementary teaching materials are used in all 
but one of the 116 classes reporting. (Table I) The class not using 
any of these materials is in a school with 77 pupils enrolled. The 
teacher of this course stated on his questionnaire that he is discon- 
tinuing the course because he does not have adequate materials for 
teaching it. Information concerning the number and kinds of maps 
used by the schools was not obtained in the survey. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE ToTAL ScHooL ENROLLMENT TAKING GEOGRAPHY 


There is wide variation in the percentage of the total enrollment 
taking geography in the schools reporting. (Table II) The highest 
percentage of pupils taking geography in any school reporting is in 
a rural high school that has less than 100 pupils enrolled. Here 50.8 
per cent of the total enrollment are taking geography. The lowest 
percentage of pupils taking geography is in a city school with an en- 
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rollment of over 600 pupils, here only 1.8 per cent of the total en- 
rollment are taking geography. The average percentage of pupils 
enrolled in geography in the 108 schools reporting is 17.08. The aver- 
age percentage for the 50 schools with less than 100 pupils enrolled 
is 27.25. In the 43 schools with between 100 and 350 pupils enrolled 
17.43 per cent of the total enrollment are taking geography and 
14.39 per cent of the total number enrolled in the six schools with 
between 350 and 600 pupils enrolled are taking geography. In the 
nine schools with over 600 pupils enrolled the average is 9.27 per 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF PUPILS TAKING GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
REPORTING HIGH SCHOOLS 








| School Enrollments 








| Under 100, 100-350 | 350-600 Over 600 | All schools 





AMIN 5 corsa cneas ener eeexs | 27 .25 | 17.43 | 14.39 9.27 | 17.08 
RRR ERSESES | 27.8 | 16.7 | 9 8.1 | 19.4 
Total number pupils.. .| 3,136 | 8,590 | 2,734 | 16,709 31,169 
Total number of pupils} | 

taking geography....| 857 | 1,429 = =-405 | 2,128 | 4,819 





cent of the total enrollment. The decrease in the percentage of pupils 
taking geography with the increase in enrollment seems to be 
due to the fact that in larger schools, schools with more than 350 
pupils enrolled, the pupils have a greater number of courses from 
which to select. On the other hand, in the smaller schools, schools 


of less than 350 pupils, the pupils are limited in the number of 
courses from which to select. 


COMMENTS OF THE TEACHERS CoNCERNING HIGH 
ScHooL GEOGRAPHY 


A number of the teachers answering the questionnaire made 
some very interesting comments concerning the geography courses 
that they teach. Several commented on the value of geography to 
the pupils. One said that he considered geography a very important 
subject in the high school curriculum. Too many students, however, 
come from grade school with little or no geographic basis for the 
interpretation of the meaning of history, literature, or current 
affairs. Too often, lack of geographic knowledge is the cause for 
failure in other courses. 

Several teachers indicated that they believed that the human 
side of geography should be stressed more than the physical side. 
A number of teachers mentioned the fact that geography is a very 
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popular course and that many pupils wanted to take it. One indi- 
cated, however, that it was very ‘‘popular’’ but was ‘‘considered 
easy.’’ Another teacher reported that geography was added to the 
curriculum to take care of those pupils not desiring to elect geom- 
etry, Latin, or vocational work. One teacher lamented the fact that 
he was instructed to make the course a ‘‘get by’’ course. 

It is indicated by some of the comments made on the question- 
naires that there is a need for better textbooks for geography 
classes on the high school level. A number indicated that they are 
considering a change in textbooks, but do not know a suitable one 
to use.® 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF THE TEACHERS 


The geographic training and experience of the 114 teachers re- 
porting varies greatly. (Table III) The average number of college 
hours taken in geography by the 114 teachers was 13.757. Teachers 
in schools with more than 600 pupils enrolled have an average of 
22.11 hours in college geography. Teachers in schools with between 
350 and 600 pupils enrolled have an average of 10.5 hours in geogra- 
phy. In schools with enrollments between 100 and 350 pupils the 
average college training in geography for geography teachers was 
12.32 hours, whereas in schools with less than 100 pupils, geography 
teachers have an average of 10.1 hours in college geography. 

Three cases were found where geography teachers have had no 
college geography whatever. Two of these three teachers teach in 
schools with more than 600 pupils enrolled. In addition four teach- 
ers have had some training in geography but less than the five hours 
required by the Missouri Department of Education for teachers of 
geography. (Table III) Seventy-three teachers have more than five 
hours of geography but less than the 15 hours required for a minor 
in geography by the School of Education at the University of Mis- 
souri. Twenty-three teachers have more than 15 hours in geography 
but less than the 24 hours required for a major in geography by the 
School of Education at the University of Missouri. Ten teachers re- 
porting have more than the 24 hours required for a major in geogra- 
phy. Five of these ten teachers teach in schools that have between 
100 and 350 pupils enrolled. The largest amount of college credit in 
geography held by any teacher reporting was 65 hours. This teacher 

* Many new books for high school conservation and geography have recently been 
published. Revisions of some of the books now adopted are available. In some cases 


the teacher may not be familiar with the entire list of published textbooks for high 
school geography. Is this a fault of the teacher or the publishers? 
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TABLE III 
TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS REPORTING 








Number of Teachers According to 
School Enrollments 





600 | Total 
0-100 | 100- | 350- 


and no. of 
350- 600- over |schools 





A. College Credits i: in Geography 





Nhat ons osrcurh, us si xh eno Grane horeuatek 1 2 3 
2. Og ee 3 1 + 
(Mo. State Dept. of Ed. requires 5 
hrs. for teachers of geography)..... 
DBP I itedssson cease ceases 34 28 6 5 73 


(The Univ. of Mo. requires 15 hrs. 
for a minor in geography in School of 
Education.) 

eee 12 9 1 1 23 
(The Univ. of Mo. requires 24 hrs. 
for a major in geography in School of 
Education. ) 

So ee ee 5 5 10 
(The average number of college hrs. 
of geography was 13.757, ranging 
from a high of 65 hrs. to a low of 
none with a median of 10 hrs.) 


B. e Attended 


1. Central Missouri Teachers........ 10 8 18 
2. North East Missouri Teachers..... 9 2 1 12 
3. South West Mo. Teachers......... 7 13 20 
4. North West Mo. Teachers......... 7 5 2 1 15 
5. South East Mo. Teachers......... 6 6 3 15 
6. Missouri University.............. 7 1 1 9 
7. Missouri School of Mines......... 1 2 3 
8. Washington University........... 6 6 
9. Kansas City University.......... 1 1 

OR, Bete BEE, 5. ce cecevecees 1 1 
Hi. St. Louis University... .......... 1 1 
12. Mansas University. ..... .. 2.06506 1 1 1 3 
13. University of Chicago............ 1 1 1 2 5 
14. N. E. Oklahoma Teachers........ 1 1 
15. Catholic University.............. 1 1 
RR ey 55 nS cor'ss oe eheraiatnnewee 1 1 
UZ... NEWOTRY TOACKCIS. « ..0.6.6.00 eee es 2 2 
18. Henderson Teachers............. 1 1 
19. Iowa State Teachers............. 1 1 
20. Colorado University............. 1 1 2 
Zl. Towa Univereity ........ccceswcwees 1 1 2 
22. Wisconsin University............ 1 1 
23. Kansas State Teachers........... 1 1 
24. Valparaiso Teachers.............. 1 1 

C. Geographic Teaching Experience of 

Teachers 

ee aise soo: 62s sncieeves btn someone ores 6 6 1 13 
Be UO NE «ois. ai .oseln 6 slaves iecarsrns 18 17 3 2 40 
ee OS I anid, 6.5.5 Sereiviin tere aarens 18 12 2 4 36 
Re, A ee NON sc oy osha: Seas Saab ereaiaiwns 8 8 1 4 21 
eS 3 3 


(The average number of years of 
teaching experience was 7.91 years, 
with a high of 30 years to a low of 1 
year teaching experience ) 
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teaches in a school with more than 600 pupils enrolled and has re- 
ceived training from three different colleges. 

The 114 teachers reporting by the questionnaires have attended 
24 different schools. Six teachers reporting from schools with less 
than 100 pupils enrolled have attended more than one school for 
their geography training. Eight teachers in schools with between 
100 and 350 pupils enrolled have received college credit in geogra- 
phy from more than one school, and in schools with between 350 and 
600 pupils enrolled, four teachers reporting have attended more 
than one school for training in geography. In schools with more 
than 600 pupils enrolled seven of the 14 teachers have received 
geography training in more than one school. 

The education of geography teachers reporting has been ob- 
tained from colleges and universities in the state of Missouri and 
from out-of-state institutions. (Table III) One hundred and one of 
the 114 teachers have attended Missouri colleges and universities. 
Thus, only 13 teachers have attended out-of-state schools ex- 
clusively. Of the 24 schools attended, 11 are in Missouri. Seventy of 
the 93 teachers reporting from schools with less than 350 pupils 
have attended one of the five Missouri State Teachers Colleges, 
whereas only seven teachers in schools with more than 350 pupils 
have attended one of these institutions. In the 15 schools with more 
than 350 pupils enrolled, 18 of the 21 teachers have attended one 
of the four universities within the state or an outstate university. 

The average years of teaching experience in geography for 
teachers in the high schools varies greatly. (Table III) In schools 
with less than 100 pupils, the average years of experience in teach- 
ing geography is 6.38 years. In schools with between 100 and 350 
pupils enrolled, the average years of experience was 6.51 and in 
schools with between 350 and 600 pupils enrolled the average was 
6.14 years. In the larger schools with enrollments of over 600 pupils 
the average years of experience in teaching geography was 12.61 
years. This increase in teaching experience with the increase in the 
size of schools may be due to the fact that teachers in the larger 
school systems tend to teach longer in one place than do teachers in 
the smaller systems. 


SUMMARY 


1. Because of widespread distribution of schools reporting, a 
variation in school enrollments of those reporting, and a satisfac- 
tory return of 57.3 per cent of the questionnaires, these data pre- 
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sented here offer a fair sample of the status of geography in high 
schools of Missouri. 

2. ‘‘High School Geography’’ is the name given to 85 of the 
116 courses from which reports were received. 

3. All but two of the 116 courses cover one year’s work. 

4, Geography is an elective in all but seven of the 108 schools 
reporting. 

5. A total of 15 different textbooks are used in the 108 schools 
and Whitbeck’s High School Geography is used in more schools 
than any other one text. 

6. Field trips are used as a teaching aid in 39 of the 116 courses 
reporting. 

7. Laboratory work is used in only 16 of the 116 courses re- 
porting. 

8. Maps and other supplementary materials are used in all but 
one of the 116 courses reporting. 

9. There is a decrease in the percentage of pupils enrolled in 
geography with an increase in the school enrollments. This varies 
from 50.8 per cent in a school of less than 100 pupils to 1.8 per cent 
of total enrollment taking geography in a school with over 600 
pupils. 

10. Geography is considered ‘‘popular,’’ ‘‘easy,’’ and a ‘‘get 
by’’ course in some schools. (This is a deplorable situation.) 

11. Teachers offering geography have a great variation in pro- 
fessional training. In a few cases, less than the minimum state re- 
quirement in semester hours of college hours is evidently over- 
looked. In most cases teachers have had college work in geography. 

12. One hundred and one of the 114 teachers reporting have at- 
tended Missouri colleges and universities. More teachers in the 
smaller schools have attended the state teachers colleges whereas 
more teachers from larger schools have attended one of the univer- 
sities within the state. 

13. Average teaching experience for the 114 teachers reporting 
varied from 6.38 years in schools under 100 enrollment to 12.61 
years in schools in the over 600 enrollment group. 

14. In spite of the large number of geography courses already 
offered and because of a relatively small percentage of pupils tak- 
ing geography in many of these schools, it seems fair to state that 
the present status of geography in the high schools of Missouri 

presents a favorable situation for greater development to be at- 
tempted in the way of geographic training. 





—— ee ee 
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THE SZECHWAN VILLAGE TEA HOUSE 


J. E. SPENCER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


SYMBOLS OF REGIONALISM 


Coffee shops, tea houses and liquor dispensaries the world over 
have certain features in common. There many kinds of people 
spend many hours in relaxation, loafing, ‘‘slumming,’’ or skul- 
duggery of better or worse sort. Samuel Johnson of English lit- 
erary fame has had many affiliates thruout the world in all ages. 
Particularly of cities is this true, but the English village pub, the 
American village general store and the Chinese village tea house 
have a great deal in common, and yet each has its own regional 
cultural environment. Many times it may be in local differentia- 
tions of this order that significant regional divisions may be recog- 
nized and catalogued. The Chinese tea house restaurant, with 
variations, plays a significant réle in Chinese life. In some regions 
it is mostly restaurant, in others it may serve more wine than tea. 
There may be random establishments at crossroads, junctions or 
other breaks in the line of travel; they may serve the pilgrims on 
trek to a holy mountain; or they may line the bank of a river as 
breathing spaces in the hot, packed cities of south China. Perhaps 
the tea house is part of a hotel or, as in modern, urban China, it 
may be attached to a department store as a roof garden. In the 
village it often serves as public auditorium for the itinerant story 
teller. 

Tea is ubiquitous in China but few regions have so well pro- 
vided the physical equipment for the easy and pleasant consump- 
tion of the beverage as Szechwan, one of the larger western 
provinces. And few regional groups so avidly and happily make 
full use of their tea houses as the Szechwanese. The Szechwan ‘‘tea 
house luafer’’ is a semi-opprobrious epithet commonly applied to 
the man of this province by other provincials. There is no question 
but that Szechwan is a ‘‘little China’’ of its own and that the 
Szechwanese are just a little different than other Chinese, tho 
there are but few ways in which to describe the differences. There 
is no question but that the Szechwanese spend much time in their 
tea houses. Is this characteristic truly the laziness indicated or is 
it a significant expression of group culture? Is the Tea House, as 
opposed to tea houses, definitively Szechwanese, and is it, perhaps, 
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one of the marks of the province? The writer here presents, 
briefly, such a thesis regarding the regional character of Szechwan. 


Tue Trea Hovss as A BUILDING 


The Tea House is not so much a building for the sake of a build- 
ing. As a piece of architecture it often is a miserable edifice. The 
roof, the floor and the full open front are the only worth-while 
aspects of its body. The roof is noteworthy only when it fails in 
its purpose of providing shelter 
from rain and sun. It is usually of 
grey tile in large, more prosperous 
villages and of rice-straw thatch in 
poorer, smaller or newer villages, 
tho there is no certain rule as to na- 
ture of material. The undersurface 
seldom is ceilinged unless the struc- 
ture is two story. Rarely is a decora- 
tive roof built, with curved-up ends 
decorated by animals and fowls, in 
traditional artistic pattern. In re- 
cent years of republican China 
strings of paper flags representing 
the conventionalized national and * - 
party flags of several liberal foreign Fig. 1. A late afternoon game of mah- 
countries, including many Chinese 1088 holds a few late customers after 

; : : the fair-day rush dies down in a small 
national banners, are hung diag- village in western Szechwan 
onally across the main room of the 
Tea House. The floor may be of pounded mud, native lime-cement 
or wooden boards, and again a purely utilitarian end, without 
trimmings, is all that ever is asked. It is just a space, a small 
section of earthly area upon which to set up the likewise utilitarian 
tables and seats. Floors are littered with the shells of peanuts, 
melon seeds and the inedible parts of other local delicacies. Dogs 
and chickens scavenge under and among the patrons, an accepted 
part of the scene. Either scavenger may be seized upon as scape- 
goat for exasperation, an upset cup or poor service and noisily 
driven from the room by patron or waiter, accompanied by yelps 
or squawks. The tables are square, normally of wood, ‘in size a bit 
larger and taller than the American card table. Stools may be small 
in size, round or square, designed for individual use, or they may 
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be the more frequently found long, narrow-topped bench (similar 
to our saw horse) upon which two patrons may sit. A table at full 
capacity thus seats eight customers. 

The front of a Tea House is a bit different. It must be malleable. 
It is formed by single boards cut and fitted to allow vertical place- 
ment across the front of the building, the ends fitting into prepared 
sockets on the floor and overhead. Bars and cleats placed on the 
rear face of the solid wall thus formed provide effective locking 
devices. During the day these boards are stacked by the side of, or 
in the rear of, the building. There are days, and times of unrest in 
men’s lives, when it is important that the flimsy structure be shut 
up, and often the closing boards, in place, present a more for- 
midable wall than is found on any of the other three sides. But it 
is equally important that a Tea House front should be capable of 
being opened completely. The Szechwanese villager in particular 
does not care to take his refreshment in private, he cares not either 
for show windows, framing an entry door, that display any lux- 
uries to be had inside. When the time is ripe he wants, from the 
street, full and unrestricted view of the interior; he wants easy 
access to friends easily seen as he strolls the crowded streets on 
fair day. And once inside he wants equally full and unrestricted 
view of the street that he may watch for and hail other friends, 
that he may contemplate at leisure the passing drama of a busy 
street. The ability to watch this drama, in company with one’s 
friends, is as much a part of Tea House service as is the tea 
itself. To some, including the writer who is skilled in the Tea House 
habit as practiced in rural Szechwan, the view is almost more 
important than the tea, which often is mediocre in quality, tho 
very potent in strength. The physical building described above is 
a normal part of street front shop-buildings in most of the villages 
and cities of China and, in this regard, is not significantly different 
than the tea house or small restaurant of other provinces. It is 
plain that the explanation for the Tea House does not lie in its 
architectural plan or style. 


THE CULTURAL SETTING 


What now are the circumstances surrounding a Szechwan vil- 
lage Tea House? What are the physical, historical, social and cul- 
tural factors that developed and maintain it? What makes it go? 
May the question be put more geographically as: What is the 
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background that has produced the Szechwan village Tea House as 
one geographic expression of a culture complex? It seems to the 
writer quite truly a geographic expression of something. The Tea 
House as distinguished from tea houses in villages and cities in 
other provinces and other countries, is quite Szechwanese. Not 
Szechwanese of urban nature, of high social class or low, not a 
measure of economic and subsistence levels, but just Szechwanese. 
It is true that the Tea House at its best is found in a village or 
market town rather than in the better part of a true city,where a 
cultivated reserve often dampens the buoyant spirit of the House. 





Fig. 2. During the day the street is crowded with fair goers 
and a group watches from the front of the Tea House. 


There may be a few districts near the borders of the province that 
are not one hundred per cent Szechwanese, as there are some areas 
still ‘‘non-Chinese”’ in race and ‘‘non-Szechwanese’’ in culture even 
after more than two thousand years of cultural amalgamation. 
Thus it might be more valid to assert that the Tea House properly 
belongs to the villages of the Red Basin, the historical heart of 
Szechwan. Having areally confined this cultural zone, let us pro- 
ceed to outline the setting for the Tea House. 

China often is held to be a land of village dwellers. This is true 
for certain parts of north and east China but it is quite wrong to 
assume that all Chinese live in villages and towns. Szechwan is a 
country of single rural homesteads widely distributed. By far the 
greater majority of the total population is scattered over hill and 
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valley than is to be found in villages and towns. And as scattered 
farm folk elsewhere in the world the Szechwanese farmer likes to 
meet his fellows upon occasion and talk over the doings of the 
season. He may see his nearest neighbor every day or so for a bit 
of gossip but this forms no real break in his day, no rejuvenating 
relaxation from his toil, for the Szechwan farmer works hard 
without many mechanical contrivances or animals to help him. The 
prosperity of the region, for a country of so little flat land, is 
amazing. In most rural areas there develops some mode of human 
group contact to allow the exchange, purchase and sale of goods. 
While in the American rural scene Saturday night is the time to go 
to town, so in rural Szechwan the traditional thing is to attend 
the market fairs held at every village. Not a few times per year but 
every two, three or four days these fairs meet. In another place 
the writer has described these village fairs which are a vital part of 
economic life and a significant key to rural Szechwan.* Without the 
fair the village Tea House would be a quiet, unfrequented place 
unworthy of special mention, as it is on non fair-days when many 
Tea Houses do not even open. But without the Tea House the 
village fair itself would be less interesting and less socially im- 
portant. Kweichow has frequent market fairs too, but those the 
writer has attended are undistinguished, drab and listless. The 
Tea House does not exist in Kweichow. The writer has had trouble 
at several Kweichow fairs even in getting a cup of tea to drink, 
so scarce are the provisions for serving this beverage. In Szech- 
wan, on the other hand, one can always find a Tea House, but 
during a fair one frequently has to hunt to find an empty table. 


Tue Location 


There is no particular location in a village or town most favor- 
able to Tea Houses, tho when possible a scenic view over the 
countryside is appreciated. The writer recalls one little village 
named Sanchiaosze in western Szechwan which then was less than 
ten years old. It possessed a single street and its building units 
on each side of that street were built into each other at the ends 
to form one long building on either side. Of about thirty units 
nearly half were Tea Houses! A couple of medicine shops, a ‘‘mixed 
shop’’ or two and a few special stalls made up the list of offerings. 
The fair drew well over three hundred people at each meeting and 


* J. E. Spencer. “The Szechwan Village Fair,” Economic Geography, vol. 16, 1940, 
pp. 48-58. 
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each Tea House received patronage constantly during the day. The 
establishments were small and the day’s financial turnover not 
very great, but in large, old villages crowds of two to three 
thousand people are normal. 


Tue Custom OF THE HOUSE 


If there is no special architecture and no special location 
neither is there any special menu or bill of fare. One can always 
get more than tea or wine, but the Tea House is seldom a full- 
fledged restaurant. Every establishment in a given village will be 
able to produce about the same food, varying from season to 
season directly with the produce brought in by the countrymen 
attending the fair. Service, for a consideration, is the keynote of the 
Tea House appeal. A waiter will gladly go out and buy customers’ 
special wants if they can be had in the village. Tea goes to every 
entrant, noisily so. A waiter bangs down the cup and brass holder 
(or saucer), announcing to the assembled company that such and 
such friends have come in for a visit. Two coppers per cup with an 
abundance of tea leaves already in each. Hot water, noise and 
service free as long as desired. It is a place to visit with friends 
at the nominal charge made for tea, which is not even comparable 
to the cover charge of many occidental establishments. These are 
the essential features of Tea House service, and it might some- 
times seem that noise is what distinguishes the Szechwan Tea 
House. When a customer calls for more hot water with which to 
refill his cup he does not beckon or whisper quietly, but bellows 
forth his wants in order that the waiter may hear above the noisy 
hubbub of gossip. The waiter bellows back in recognition, and the 
soot-blackened kettle comes with a pert remark and a flourish. 
Special ordering, price reckoning, and banter between waiter and 
customer go on in stentorian tones. 


Evo.uTion oF REGIONAL SYMBOL 


The Szechwan farmer has few modes of group entertainment. 
His hours are long, his home is poorly lighted, he lives apart from 
his fellows. The group contact in selling and buying is not enough, 
alone, to satisfy his craving for companionable enjoyment. The 
village dweller in other parts of China always has contact with his 
fellowman. And so it is that the village fair and the Tea House 
have come to mean so much in Szechwan. Seen only in the Tea 
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Houses the Szechwanese seems the loafer other provincials call 
him; behind these idle hours are longer, more arduous ones without 
play time. Not every man is to be found every fair-day, all day long, 
in the village. Perhaps every other family sends one member to the 
nearest fair, at each meeting, to do the necessary buying and 
selling. Family members take turns, and often when work is press- 
ing on the farm, fair-goers return home early. It is rather that the 
Tea House at the village has become a community social center; 
news dispensing, local community action, friendly intercourse, 
business dealings, entertainment, the sorrows and pleasures of 
life all clear thru this agency. So effective has it become that each 
village has many Tea Houses. 

“airs, the rural scattering of homes and the Tea House are of 
unequal regional distribution in China, the last-named being dis- 
tinctly Szechwanese in the writer’s estimation. Why this is so is 
not easily apparent, but it doubtless has to do with the slow appear- 
ance of that thing sometimes called the ‘‘ personality’’ of a regional 
culture, for which the writer prefers the term ‘‘individuality.’’ 
The rural, single seattering of homes in south and west China is 
rather wide; the frequent, periodic fair is less widely spread but 
goes beyond Szechwan. The Tea House is the later creation, 
mayhap, a regional bit of culture that thru the centuries has grown 
into one of the noisiest, happiest, most clear-cut of the several 
expressions of Chinese regionalism. 
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THE STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS— 
COMPARABLE STATISTICS 


OVID MILLER MCMILLION 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 


Comparable statistics on specific materials are not always 
readily available. Hours of searching may well follow a desire for 
special information. During the defense period, teachers and others 
will desire comparable information on the Strategic and Critical 
Materials. 

Such a compilation of materials for ready reference is attempted 
here. Statistics are grouped around the year 1938 insofar as possi- 
ble. Nations at war hesitate to release accurate figures following this 
year. Altho production from year to year varies, it is expected that 
comparable figures for a late year should prove of value. Informa- 
tion on all of the Strategic and Critical Materials listed by the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board is not included here. A necessary 
supply of some of them could readily be developed in the United 
States. In general, this paper treats of those materials which must 
be secured from beyond the boundaries of the United States and 
areas under its control, and of others which either could not be 
developed in the United States or areas under its control at any 
cost, or at a very uneconomic cost. The difficulty of substituting 
other products in lieu of those treated here has also been considered 
in selecting items for consideration. 

In the study of each selected item, certain minimum information 
was recorded: 

(1) Percent or proportionate amount of the world production 

accounted for by each important producing political unit. 

(2) Percent or proportionate amount of the world production 

accounted for by consumption in the United States. 

The reader might well note before reading further that many 
of the data are transposed, that a study of reserves has been given 
seanty treatment, that estimated round numbers are used in some 
cases, and that these factors, plus the use of different references, 
may have brought about a few slight inconsistencies. 


1. ALUMINUM 
Percentage of the world’s production of bauxite mined by lead- 
ing producers® 


RUM NIUE os65.os) Rocca varies ween Be, II hea ealscidc dcebamennee ne 13 
PE  saeoneycnkhcsesunesialpeean cence SP PRD boi 0 edarenivecadscdtenscen 10 
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Percentage of world’s smelter production by countries® 


A oo Boies tun evn encaenasiowtaeicgens De OO ies es eer easter einetecrua towns 8 
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Ordinary bauxite ore usually contains about 30-35 per cent alumi- 
num. Nine-tenths of that mined in the United States is by the open- 
pit method. About one-fourth of that consumed in recent years by 
the United States is secondary or recovered aluminum.’ 

The use of the American ore is about evenly divided between 
the making of chemicals and abrasives and the making of aluminum. 
Imported ores constitute two-thirds of the amount used in the 
aluminum industry of the United States, Dutch Guiana supplying 
about three-fourths of the import and British Guiana and Greece 
contributing some. During recent years the United States accounted 
for about 30 per cent of the world’s production of aluminum and 
consumed about 40 per cent.® 

In 1938 the United States produced (in round numbers) 329,000 
metric tons of bauxite and 130,000 metric tons of aluminum. The 
world production for the same period was 3,862,000 metric tons of 
bauxite and 578,000 metric tons of aluminum.’ The United States 
imported about 463,000 metric tons of bauxite aluminum and 7,937 
metric tons of primary aluminum in 1938. It exported 5,715 metric 
tons of primary aluminum for the same year and apparently con- 
sumed 81,192.° 


1A. AnTIMONY 
Production of leading countries in short tons for 1938. 


Ph +i sokeusphacuniesmebantia SY We aha eke ae naaaemaoan 8,596 
PE St.aneksvatiananendterans Pe EE éceaw ev nudensanceracieeeae 32,524 


No other political unit produced as much as 1,600 short tons. 
The United States produced 598 short tons,’ recovered 8,500 from 
scrap,” and imported 9,143." Fifty-eight per cent of the recovered 
antimony came from discarded lead storage batteries.’ 
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2. ASBESTOS 


Production in metric tons by leading countries for 1938? 


RR oo soos SO hee eee MER ROt United States .......i 6c ccccccccsees 9,471 
IE 5 ostoens oie eesti sc re areatoaine 86,000 Cyprus (Exports) ...............4. 5,668 
Southern Rhodesia ............... GEete ~ WEEME j cosiceccinswsieas Figures incomplete 
Union of Sowth Afmica. ........0s0000¢ 21,025 


The apparent consumption by the United States in 1938 was 
169,779 metric tons; 2,522 metric tons were exported, and 162,830 
metric tons were imported’ for consumption. 


3. CHROMIUM 


Percentage of the world’s production normally accounted for by 
chief producers’ 


INR ar srscrenieroisincin agit Halston ee cia 20 ferrochrome, the chromium product 

Southern Rhodesia .......... keneawan 17 necessary for use in the steel industry.) 

Union of South Africa .........60..006 WE TNCW CI, orca dis eeediinivicsignsisterecrewis 7 

DEE snecnvecnwewesmene anes SR eccenues 15 466Phhilppine Iefandss ...... 0.0060 ccccecsces 6 

NR sci cceloyoiticgvos crok ho oisieras shor oro ORS 7 (10,000,000 tons of reserves of refractory 
(grade not suitable for manufacture of grade)? 


There are high grade ores in New Caledonia. A limited quan- 
tity of high grade ores crop up in the mining of lower grade ores 
in the African area.? Domestic resources of metallurgical grade are 
almost non-existent.’ Altho production by the United States is 
insignificant (812 long tons of chromite in 1938"), it has been con- 
suming about 40 per cent of the world’s production in recent years. 
Authorities agree that there are large deposits of low grade ores 
in the United States which it would be too expensive to work 
under normal conditions.’ In 1938, the United States imported 
392,088 long tons of chromite with a chromic oxide content of 
163,370 long tons,’ chiefly from South Africa, Philippine Islands, 
New Caledonia, Turkey, and Cuba. World production of crude 
chromite for the same year was 1,115,103 long tons.? No satis- 
factory substitute has been found for many uses of chromite. 


4. Coconut SHELL CHAR 


Of the total world export of copra, 32.4 per cent originates in 
the Philippine Islands, 30.5 per cent in the Dutch East Indies, and 
11.3 per cent in Malaya and Burma.‘ Char is made by firing the 
coconut shells in a confined space with little or no oxygen. The 
Philippine Islands should be able to furnish the United States with 
all of this product which it needs. It is expected that an adequate 
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substitute produced from domestic material will be perfected 
within a year. 


5. Cork 


Approximate percentage of the world’s production by principal 
producers’ 


EE ixiiks Gea tpinalgindensiusicqniiemntbhbpiccae a eee 15 
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The United States produces no oak cork, but uses about 40 
per cent of the world’s production. In 1938, it imported about 
80,000 tons. The annual world production is about 250,000 tons." 


6. GRAPHITE 


Approximate percentage of world’s production by principal 
producers’ 


RN il Seta ta Sinha Si at Ne over 40 Ceylon and Madagascar ........ about 15 
Germany (and Austria) ......... over 20 (value equal to about one-half of world 
0 ere er about 20 total) 

pO ee en ren about 5 


The total world production was recently about 200,000 tons.’ 
A small part of the total graphite used in the United States may 
be called Critical or Strategic graphite. About 11 per cent of the 
world’s production consisted of crystalline or flake type in 1938. 
Crystalline as used in industry usually means that the crystals 
ean be seen with the naked eye. Crucible makers insist on Mada- 
gascar flake graphite. Ceylon produces a quality much in demand. 
Canada produces some flake graphite. Both Canada and Mexico 
supply the United States with low and medium grades. The United 
States produces some of the low and medium grades and could 
produce more if circumstances demanded it.’ 


7. Hives 


Gathering of world statistics is difficult because of variation in 
such respects as size and quality. Imports vary greatly from year 
to year. Sixty per cent of the total international hide trade consists 
of cattle hides and about one-fourth of calf and sheep skins. No 
breeds of cattle are raised especially for their skins, but all breeds 
contribute to the supply. Hide production in the United States rarely 
exceeds eighty-five per cent of the domestic demand.° Over a recent 
period of years, little more than half of the hides used in the United 
States were produced in it. India and Latin America send many 
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hides to the United States.* Hides producing heavy leather, such 
as that suitable for sole and shoe leather are of the critical type.’ 
There are a number of satisfactory substitutes for many of the 
present uses of leather. 


8. Kapok 
Kapok is one of the very best materials for life-saving equip- 
ment. It comes from the seeds of a tropical tree. Java is the leading 
center of commercial production.* 
9. MANGANESE 


Percentage of the world’s production normally accounted for 
by chief producers’ 


MN ste poe, Sree se he hs wee awe ae ee: NIE 69 tose cced ie hig and + oat cet eae 5 
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This is considered by some experts as the most important of 
the auxiliary metals used in steel making. For each ton of steel, 
approximately 14 pounds of manganese is used.° The percentage 
produced in the United States is insignificant (5,356 tons of at 
least 48 per cent manganese content in 1938),’ but the United 
States consumes about 20 per cent of the world’s production.’ In 
1938 this amounted to 510,000 long tons of at least 35 per cent 
manganese.’ World production in 1938, of ores ranging from 30 to 
50 per cent manganese was about 5,000,000 long tons.? It is too 
expensive to develop the large deposits of low grade manganese 
in continental United States under normal conditions.* * It is the 
ferrograde quality that is so important in matters of defense. 


10. Manina FIBER 


Practically all of the manila fiber is produced in a small area 
of the Philippine Islands. There is no satisfactory substitute in 
the making of high grade rope. 


11. Mercury 


Proportionate amounts produced by principal producers in 1938 
(76 lb. flasks) (round numbers)? 
DE siveckeiennemewaksaaaeeeie G7AGO 4 United States .........ccccccvccces 18,000 
BEE Scere Acea kacndeeseeenercoaen Ce SY hicscecewninscncierucsoenen 8,500 


Mexico and the United States are the only important producers 
in the Western Hemisphere. The total world production in 1938 
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was 148,343 flasks. Of the apparent new supply in the United States 
in 1938 of 19,600 flasks, 88 per cent came from domestic mines and 
12 per cent was imported. Net imports (imports minus exports) 
of the United States for consumption in 1938 was 1,649 flasks.’ 
Average consumption in the United States for the past ten years 
was about 28,000 flasks. Mercury is, to a great extent, indispensable 
for civilian and military uses.’ 


12. Mica 


Of the total world mica production in 1938 (34,299 short tons), 
74 per cent (25,285 short tons), was waste or scrap mica. Block 
mica constituted 26 per cent (9,015 short tons) of the total. From 
the splittings of block mica (17 per cent or 6,012 short tons), 15.3 
per cent (estimated at 5,411 short tons) is suitable for strategic 
uses. From this block sheet mica (9 per cent or 3,002 short tons), 
1.7 per cent (estimated at 600 short tons) is suitable for radio 
sheet. The United States produces 13 per cent (75 short tons) of 
the radio sheet, but less than 1 per cent of the total world pro- 
duction of strategic splittings and radio sheet combined.’ Altho 
it is known that we export small quantities of sheet mica each year, 
plus commodities containing mica, classifications for shipments are 
such that informative detailed figures are unavailable. Figures used 
here are estimates. No acceptable substitute has has been found for 
many uses of mica. 

Producing countries with the approximate amounts each sup- 
plied of the estimated 5,411 short tons (15.3 per cent) of splittings 
for strategic uses in 1938 were:’ 


MIRE exec cx aCqAlercien ce cretion os hex ore 4800 Radio Sheet (600 Short tons)? 
PURINE 0 ators coed ¢, wishcueret Glare 600 ENON, oe vars essa crs easel occas 350 
EIN errs cace. oss wd sat ettawva cro ocias 19 | URES Se eel ieee tae eee are a 90 

(Note: There is a slight discrepancy in WIC SEAlOS nino nos vis ccscecwseeests 75 
the total of the estimated figures.) LS SEES ante ould es hee ersea era Wore 85 

13. NIcKEL 
Chief producers in 1938* (metric tons) 

MU Gib eininemiebdinianenaee ee Do vs neds eoewutaenaeees 1,125 
esr ee ER PIR oper ce ere ae 935 
DEE ch cicatahatecuteasnabeewcnen 2,500 Netherlands Indies ................ 500 


The world’s production of nickel (content of ore) in 1938 was 
estimated at 109,000 metric tons.’ Recovered or secondary metal in 
the United States in 1938 amounted to 2,086 metric tons,’ (exclu- 
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sive of 377 metric tons as a by-product in the electrolytic refining 
of copper).”* The total estimated domestic consumption in 1939 
was 47,174 metric tons. There has been considerable yearly varia- 
tion in consumption.” * Apparent consumption in the United States 
in 1938 was 20,321 metric tons.’ Production of nickel by the United 
States is insignificant, but it uses approximately 50 per cent of the 
world’s production.* Approximately 85 per cent of the world’s 
production normally comes from Canada.* 


14. Oprum 
Opium is widely cultivated thru southern Asia and China, Small 
needed quantities are not produced in the United States. 
15. PLatrinuM 


Principal producers of platinum in 1938? (troy ounces), (figures 
in parentheses indicates total if allied metals are included) 


REE. coaneicedoveweien 161,326 (292,203) Union of South Africa ............ 18,256 
BEL: Aub anenniiondsndinimnnimaaes 100,000 (Plus 35,000 ounces of concentrates of 
United States .......... 44,693 ( 48,269) platinum metals, plus 5,354 ounces of os- 


Colombia (Exports) ............. 35,549 miridium) 


In 1938, the United States imported approximately 128,000 
troy ounces for consumption.’ Alaska is the chief producer for 
greater United States. 

Allied metals are also valuable in defense industries. The total 
world production of platinum and allied metals in 1938 (exclusive 
of the insignificant production of Japan and Ethiopia) was 537,000 
troy ounces.’ Fifty-seven per cent was a by-product of copper and 
gold ore refining. One hundred sixty-one thousand one hundred 
eighty-nine troy ounces of the platinum and allied metals were im- 
ported for consumption by the United States in 1938, and 33,635 
were exported in unmanufactured form.? 

Approximate percentages of estimates of world producers of 
platinum metals accounted for by chief producers in 1938? 


Oe See ee eae mee eee etree rere GA Uniled Stated oiccnc.ciccicceccoescvvcwwceeece 9 
UN costae tencictevar ein acrare ection ee Me UND Bindi os ob Sonnmareewee ene 6 
Union of South Africa ................ 11 


16. Quartz CrysTaL 


There are no satisfactory substitutes for the strategic form of 
quartz crystal (with piezo-electric characteristics and used for 
radio frequency control). Brazil has the only developed source of 
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this type. The total production of Brazil from 1926 to 1935, in- 
clusive, was 2,161 metric tons; only about seven tons of this was 
suitable for piezo-electric applications, The United States used 
2 per cent of the total 1935 production (optical, industrial, jewelry, 
radio).' 


17. QUININE 
Practically all of the quinine is produced in Java (insofar as 
international commerce is concerned). It is the best known and 
most generally accepted and used specific treatment for and pre- 
vention of malaria. Efforts to produce it elsewhere and break the 
Dutch monopoly have been unsuccessful. 


18. RuBBER 
Percentage of world shipments by major producers (1939)* 


PIRI EM IIUD 6.5.6 eve siem age canenaaled Oe Ores a cis/naie cioijavecoistossiesssrnars raisios 6 
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The world production in 1939 was 1,005,000 long tons. An 
amount equal to about 7.5 per cent of the total natural rubber 
production for 1939 was synthetically produced. The United States 
produced 3,000 long tons, Germany 20,000 and Russia 50,000.° 
There is no adequate substitute for many uses of rubber. The 
United States annually imports and consumes about half of the 
world’s production.’ In some years, reclaimed rubber constitutes 
as much as 57 per cent of crude rubber consumption in the United 
States. Some reclaimers believe that the United States could run on 
reclaimed rubber for a year or more.’ Normally furnishing 141,000 
long tons of reclaimed rubber, plants could possibly furnish 20-25 
per cent of the normal requirements if operated to capacity." 


19. Sitk 


Substitutes for silk in powder bags for large calibre guns is not 
entirely satisfactory. Substitutes are preferred in certain other 
cases. The United States consumes about half of the world’s supply 
(55,000,000 pounds, 1936-38 average) and Japan produces about 
75 per cent of the world’s supply. The annual production usually 
exceeds 100,000,000 pounds.'* 


20. TaAnninG MATERIALS 


The United States annually uses about 500,000,000 pounds of 
tanning materials and imports about 58 per cent of this amount. 
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Many tanners prefer foreign vegetable tanning sources to the chemi- 
cal and synthetic sources, although the latter are considered to be 
about as good.’ In recent years the quebracho trees of the Chaco in 
South America have supplied the United States with about one- 
third of the amount used.’ 


21. Tin 


Normal percentage of the world’s production by principal 
producers’ 


hig arya a cleat Be SE in 4 .oihienaansie eae eaeae 7 
Duteh Wast Indies ...... 00.6. sceccecss Be IN sos We eee eee 6 
ae een CCR ene SRE TC CRE wn eer 8 


The world smelter production of tin in 1938 was 163,600 long 
tons.’ Altho considered indispensable for many uses, there is prac- 
tically no domestic production possible even at exorbitant prices. 
The United States uses approximately 75,000 long tons annually, 
or approximately 45 per cent of the world’s normal production. 
The use of substitutes is severely limited. Little tin can be re- 
covered from tin cans and most types of scrap even in case of 
emergency. Ten thousand, six hundred and ninety-nine long tons 
of tin plate scrap was sent to Japan in 1939." 


22. TuNGSTEN 


Leading producers of tungsten in 1938 (metric tons)? 


United States (shipments) ......... 2761 China (Exports) ...........ccscees 13,387 
Belivia Ciimperta) ....... ces. csees We MI ih cet esterin timnomctaee 6,334 
WRU NNN 85a ce 2eshocd vn eve aoa Ooigeee 2,810 (No data available on Russia and Spain) 


World production in 1938 was 31,556 metric tons of concentrates 
containing 60 per cent WO;. (A few minor producers were not 
included).? China normally accounts for about 51 per cent of the 
world’s production and Bolivia about 12 per cent.’ Malaya and 
British Borneo produced 9.9 per cent of the world supply in 1936 
and Indo China produced 1.4 per cent. Burma, Portugal, and 
Australia are important producers.’ The United States normally 
accounts for about 10 per cent of the world’s production and con- 
sumes about 20 per cent.* For the last 14 years the United States 
imported about 50 per cent more concentrates than it produced. 
Production in the United States is aided by a high tariff on 
tungsten." 
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23. VANADIUM 


Principal producers (ores and concentrates, metric tons) in 
1938? 


Ne au ash Sate: orenaner asain ee PEPE. Sec kp arhuwicis o heaieiserowenee 557 
UNNEY UIOMER, “S56 Gastemeolecewcanan 374 United States (Shipments) ........... 732 
MURR oa nas ara dee poset ah ok Wize ct a 826 


The United States normally produces about 15 per cent of the 
world’s total production and uses about 25 per cent. In 1939, the 
imports of the United States (all from Peru) totalled 967 metric 
tons of vanadium (content of ores), while domestic production was 
904 metric tons.” 


24. Woon 


Approximate production by chief wool producers (actual weight 
in pounds of all types) in 1938° 


(Fine) NINN oo uit eae, ene he ee ls Nee ee eee 1,000,000 ,000 
(Fine & Medium) ME eaM RI og ac csoica so eccciereres carci tialnt Soc Rte eel 500,000,000 
(Medium & Coarse) eRe ret ON eC RE eRe NI A 280,000,000 
(Medium & Coarse) TURE oe oe oh rece wioiaciere aSeansieinatelare oh 260,000,000 
(Fine) Wanton Of Gowtl Airicd on. kikccs cic didine vein cca 255,000,000 
(Medium & Coarse) MRI oo cates eave esis Sister eens Sy esataretoreee 100,000,000 


The total world production in 1938 was 3,850,000,000 pounds.® 
In 1939, the United States produced 441,897,000 pounds of apparel 
wool and imported 98,193,000. Argentina and Uruguay supplied 
the United States with about 60 per cent of its apparel wools in 
1940, Australia less than 20 per cent, and the Union of South 
Africa was about 15 per cent. This type of wool, rather than 
carpet wool, is what the military authorities are interested in. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HUNGARIAN BASIN 


GEORGE KISS 
University of Michigan 


At least three aspects must be considered in any analysis of 
the political geography of Hungary; 1.) its location in Europe; 
2.) its importance as a focus of land and water routes and 3.) its 
role as a region of transition. 

Hungary is a part of southeastern Europe and as such is un- 
alterably linked to the Danube River. This mighty stream today is 
a major artery of European commerce, but historically its great 
importance is as a highway for migration and conquest. From the 
high plateaus of southern Germany the river follows an eastward 
course, thru the high mountains, onward to the fertile valleys and 
great lowlands of southeastern Europe, to end its flow in the waves 
of the Black Sea. West of Vienna, the Danube is a road, east of it 
a country, a ‘‘fatherland.’’ It is there that the Hungarian Plains 
provide the setting for an independent state, connected with both 
western and eastern Europe, with Orient and Occident. 

In central and southeastern Europe, the mountain systems form 
an immense are, similar to a reversed ‘‘S.’’ The massifs of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, the Carpathians, the Transylvanian Alps, the 
mountains of eastern Serbia and the Balkans are the constituents 
of this system. Within its folds and depressions lie the Hungarian 
Plains, the plateaus of Bohemia and Moravia, the Basin of Vienna, 
the high plateau of Transylvania, the plains of Valachia and 
Serbia, the valleys of Macedonia and Bulgaria. It is in the midst 
of this series of depressions, plateaus and valleys and astride the 
middle course of the Danube, that the Hungarian state first found 
its areal expression. 

Hungary is essentially a continental state, built around a 
nuclear point of attachment, located at the great southward bend of 
the Danube River, near the city of Budapest. Here, Arpad Fejede- 
lem, founder of Hungary, settled his Magyar tribesmen toward the 
end of the 9th century, following the long trek from the middle 
Volga. During most of its existence Hungary was an area of conflict 
between East and West, between the Byzantine and the Germanic 
Empires, between the Austrian Empire and the Ottoman Turks. 
To-day, when Germany holds sway over most of the Danube Basin 
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and the outposts of Russia are on the crests of the Carpathians, 
Hungary is again a potential battlefield. 

Hungary’s location is central, both centrifugal and centripetal, in 
this part of the continent. It lies between the Greco-Roman Mediter- 
ranean, the Celtic-Gallic-Frank Realm of the Atlantic and the 
Germanic-Scandinavian area of the Baltic. Torn between attrac- 
tions so divergent and so powerful, it is perhaps a tribute to say 
that Hungary was able to preserve much of the language and 
national culture of its own. For one-hundred-sixty years under the 
domination of the Turkish Empire, for over three hundred years 
part of the Austrian realm of the Habsburg dynasty, Hungarians 
still hold the land they held continuously since 896 A.D. 

The plains and adjacent plateaus of Hungary have formed, since 
the dawn of history a natural focus of routes. It seems hardly 
necessary to emphasize the importance of roads in transportation, 
trade, travel and war. The proofs of the existence of these early 
roads are the innumerable archeological finds over the Hungarian 
Basin, denoting the presence and passage of many of the great races 
of Europe, past and present. One of the great natural roads of 
Europe leads from the distant steppes of western Asia, along the 
northern shores of the Caspian and the Black Sea, following the 
lower course of the Danube, to the heart of the Hungarian Plains. 
As an alternate route, another age-old way of peoples led from the 
steppes of the lower Danube and Dniester, along the eastern rim of 
the Carpathians, to Poland and Germany. To-day, the natural roads 
of invasion to the grain, coal, and oil of Rumania and Russia follow 
the same path, once trod by the barbaric hords that destroyed the 
might of Rome. 

Hungary provides an excellent base for both concentration and 
deployment of forces, attacking Southern Russia, thru the low passes 
of Transylvania and the Danube valley. At the same time roads, 
railroads and rivers converge in the Hungarian Basin, and are an 
excellent means of access to the great industrial region of Central 
Europe. Thus, the centrifugal and centripetal character of the 
Hungarian Basin is once more demonstrated. Two natural gate- 
ways, the Moravian Gate and the Vienna Basin lead from Hungary 
to the industrial areas of Bohemia-Moravia, to Silesia’s coal and 
textiles, to the aviation industries of Southern Germany. 

The importance of the Hungarian Basin for the economy of 
Europe is great. Its climate, halfway between the marine and the 
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continental type, favors a diversified and highly productive agricul- 
ture. Wheat has long been the leading grain, while maize, rye, oats, 
tobacco, potatoes and sugar beets all play an important part in 
existing crop combinations. The growing of oil seeds, as a source 
of special lubricants for aviation and industry has become very 
important in recent years. Hungary also provides poultry, meat 
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Mountains, Rivers AND RAILROADS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


This map seeks to demonstrate the key position of the Hungarian Basin and its 
focal city, Budapest, in land and water routes of Central Europe. Rivers, railroads all 
converge in this area, to radiate from this center to the Balkans and to southeastern 
and eastern Europe. Elevations are based on the map of the American Geographical 
Society: “Environment and Conflict in Europe.” New York, 1940. 


and fats for most of Central Europe and especially for Germany. 
The mineral wealth of the region includes oil. Two important sources 
are exploited to-day and it seems that existing reserves would 
justify the self-sufficiency of Hungary in this respect. Bauxite, the 
raw material from which aluminum is obtained is the most impor- 
tant single mineral, Hungary being the world’s third largest pro- 
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ducer. Altho the smelting capacities are as yet unimportant, there 
are great possibilities for the development of an important alumi- 
num industry. Coal and iron ore are both found within this region 
and help to support a metallurgy and machine industry of consider- 
able size. 

All these resources increase the importance of Hungary for its 
neighbors. Its capacity of production of small grains, fruits, dairy 
products and animal fats as well as meat results in a great depend- 
ency of the country on foreign markets, almost all of which are 
located in western and central Europe. The presence of valuable 
raw materials, bauxite and iron, as well as oil and natural gas en- 
hance the importance of the area. 

That Hungary to-day is the natural gateway to the Balkans and 
to Central Europe explains the fact that it is coveted by Germany, 
by Russia and by Britain. Its ultimate destiny may well be decided 
by the outcome of the present conflict. 
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THE NEW YORK MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
DECEMBER 31, 1941 AND 
JANUARY 1 AND 2, 1942 


THOMAS F. BARTON, Secretary 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers was held at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York City on December 31, 1941 and January 1 and 2, 1942. 

The program was presented as published in the November, 1941 
issue of the Journat or Grocrapuy with the following exceptions: 


1. The response to the greetings from New York geographers was made by E. E. 
Lackey, University of Nebraska instead of Esther S. Anderson. 

2. H. O. Lathrop’s paper on Geography in the Illinois Five-Area Plan for Rural 
Schools was read by Norman Carls, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. 

3. Edwin H. Reeder’s report on the Indianapolis meeting of the National Council 
for Social Studies did not materialize. 

. On Wednesday evening Nora E. Zink’s report was read by Zoe A. Thralls. 

5. J. R. Whitaker’s report on “Shifting the Burden of Responsibility” was read by 
Thomas F. Barton. 

6. On Wednesday evening, John H. Kemler, Assistant in Geography, University of 
Chicago read a paper “Tracing the Footsteps of Autumn—An Educational Experi- 
ment.” 

7. J. R. Whitaker’s paper “Place of Geography in the Social Studies from the View- 
point of Conservation Education” was read by John Weaver of the American 
Geographical Society. 


—_ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE SESSIONS 


The Executive Committee met in Miss Foster’s suite at the 
Barbizon-Plaza between 10:30 a.m. and 12:20 p.m. and again between 
11:15 p.m. and 1:45 a.m., December 31, 1941 and January 1, 1942. 
Members present were Henry Becker, C. EK. Cooper, Earl B. Shaw, 
Zoe A. Thralls, Katheryne Thomas Whittemore, Alice Foster, and 
Thomas F. Barton. 

Mr. Cooper moved that the Executive Committee accept Mr. 
Reeder’s report on joint membership between the National Council 
of Geography Teachers and the National Council of Social Studies 
as read and direct the Editor of the JournaL or GrocrapuHy and the 
Secretary of the National Council of Geography Teachers to work 
out details of joint membership thru proper officers of the National 
Council for Social Studies. Mrs. Whittemore seconded the motion 
and it passed unanimously. 
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Mr. Ear] B. Shaw nominated President W. W. Atwood to serve 
on the Research Committee. Mr. Cooper seconded the nomination. 
President Atwood was elected unanimously. 

Miss Thralls reported that Miss Zink’s work on ‘‘Recent Re- 
search in Geographic Education’’ will be completed before Febru- 
ary 1, 1942 and submitted to the Committee to Investigate the Pos- 
sibilities of Publishing it. 

After long deliberation and some modification, Mr. Meyer’s re- 
port of the ‘‘Committee to Gather Facts of the Requirements of 
Teachers of Each State and to Formulate a-‘Statement of Standards 
for Teachers in Geography and Social Science’’ was accepted and 
their recommendations approved. 


Boarp or Directors Sessions 


The annual business meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers was held in two sessions. 


First SEssion 


The first session was held between 7:30 and 10:45 p.m. on De- 
cember 31, 1941 in the Salon de Musique of the Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel. It was an innovation in that national officers and chairmen 
of committees gave reports at a regular session of the convention 
to which only members of the National Council were admitted. Re- 
ports were accepted with thanks from the Board of Directors. 

Miss Foster in considering the year in retrospect suggested the 
need of a Recording Secretary in addition to an Executive Secretary 
in order to lighten the load of the latter office. She also recommended 
more duties for the Vice Presidents and fewer for the President. 

Mr. Barton after stressing the need for improvement in admin- 
istration moved that a committee be appointed to prepare lists of 
duties for president, first vice-president, second vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, state directors, and state presidents in relation 
to the National Council of Geography Teachers. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Mr. Primmer’s report on the Financial Status of the National 
Council was approved. 

Mr. Brown made the following recommendations on the collabo- 
ration between the National Council and the National Education 
Association: 


1. That the National Council Collaborating Committee be selected from its mem- 
bership which live comparatively close to the annual meeting place of the N.E.A. 








- 
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2. Chairman in charge of this committee should be a vice-president with tenure of 
office of more than one year. This vice-president should be given some title such 
as Vice-President-in-Charge of N.E.A. contacts. 

3. Small inexpensive programs should be printed of the program sponsored by the 
National Council. In addition to the program a short statement about the 
National Council could be made. Small number of programs to be distributed 
with judgment at meeting. 


4. Separate this work from the Educational Relations Committee. 


A motion was made, seconded and passed to the effect that the 
Secretary instruct Mr. Primmer, our treasurer, to pay a year’s or- 
ganization dues of twenty-five dollars to the World Federation of 
Education Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

After Mr. Kemler read his report on ‘‘Tracing the Footsteps 
of Autumn—An Educational Experiment,’’ most of the persons 
present indicated they would like to see an abstract of the paper 
printed in the JourNnaL or GigocrapPHy. 

After Mr. Lackey’s report on ‘‘Progress in Classifying Cli- 
mates,’’ the Board voted thanks in appreciation for work completed 
and requested the committee to continue its work. 

In her paper on ‘‘Unpublished Research in the Teaching of 
Geography,’’ Miss Zink stated that her detailed report of 225 pages 
would be ready for publication in February, 1942 under the follow- 
ing seven chapter headings: 

Introduction, The Content of Geography, Methods of Teaching 

Geography, Measurement, Materials, Preparation, and Super- 

vision of Teachers, and Concluding Statements. 

Mr. Davis gave a very stimulating and practical report on ‘‘ Plans 
to Stimulate Local Surveys by Schools.”’ 

The Nominating Committee composed of J. R. Whitaker, Chair- 
man, Edwin Foscue, J. W. Hoover, George Renner, and Nora Zink 
made the following nominations: 

President, Floyd Cunningham, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 

First Vice-President, C. Langdon White, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second Vice-President, George Renner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Secretary, Thomas Barton, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 
Treasurer, George Primmer, State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Executive Committee (Term to expire in 1944) : J. Allen Tower, Alice Foster, A. H. Meyer. 
Distinguished Service Award Committee, M. Melvina Svec. 


A motion was made that the nominations be accepted. The mo- 
tion was seconded and a unanimous vote made for their election. 


Mr. Cunningham briefly and enthusiastically stressed major 
considerations for 1942. 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Board of Directors’ Business Meeting 
was held in Miss Foster’s suite following the Annual Dinner of the 
National Council. 

The first item on the agenda of business was the work of the 
Committee on Tests. Mrs. Whittemore moved that the incoming 
president appoint a public relations committee the duties of which 
will be to further the sales of publications, to advertise activities of 
the National Council and to carry out other similar duties as re- 
quested by the president and secretary. Mr. Lackey seconded the 
motion and it passed. 

Miss Aitchison as chairman of the Publications Committee re- 
ported that the committee was formulating plans of procedure and 
policy and would gladly accept suggestions and instructions. Other 
members of this committee appointed by Miss Foster upon authori- 
zation of the Board of Directors are Cora Sletten and J. R. Whitaker. 

Mr. Gregory’s report of the Committee on Visual Education was 
read by the secretary. Mr. Cunningham moved that the report be 
accepted and that the secretary write to Mr. Gregory requesting 
that he complete the report as soon as possible. After being sec- 
onded by Mr. Switzer, the motion carried. 

The Committee on the Distinguished Service Award did not 
grant an award in 1941. 

Mr. EK. E. Lackey moved that the Council appropriate up to 
twenty-five dollars for Mr. L. C. Davis to promote Local Survey by 
Schools. After being seconded by Mr. Packard the motion carried. 

Mr. Atwood reported that during the year 1941 the Research 
Fund Committee had appropriated a grant-in-aid, chargeable to the 
Research Fund, of seventy dollars ($70.00) for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Geographic Standards of Certification for High School 
Teachers of Geography. This committee is working under the chair- 
manship of Professor A. H. Meyer of Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

Mr. Switzer moved that the Board authorize Mr. Swartz to 
mimeograph the supplementary material to the constitution pre- 
vared by Miss Foster and Mr. Barton and to send the mimeographed 
publications to the Secretary to be used as he saw fit, and, that the 
Board expresses its sincere thanks to Mr. Swartz for this courtesy. 
After being seconded by Mr. Lackey the motion carried. 

Mr. Packard moved that Miss Thralls be appointed as a com- 
mittee of one to answer miscellaneous inquiries about geography 
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which come to the editor of the JourNaL or Geocrapny, Secretary, 
or President. Mrs. Whittemore seconded the motion and it passed. 

Mr. Cunningham moved that the Board of Directors authorize 
the publication of a Professional Paper if suitable material is avail- 
able among the papers presented before this convention. The papers 
to be selected by the Editorial Board and the Publications Com- 
mittee. After Mr. Lackey seconded the motion, it passed. 

Mr. Lackey moved that the new president appoint a committee 
to explore the general matter of membership and make a report at 
our next business meeting. After being seconded by Miss Read the 
motion carried. 

Mr. Packard moved that a bill of $20.82 for New York tax and 
waiters’ fees for the annual dinner of 1941 be paid by the Treasurer. 
Miss Thralls seconded the motion and it passed. 

Miss Walker moved that the Editor of the JournaL or Geroc- 
RAPHY be reimbursed $38.87 in order that the National Council 
might pay for one-half of the expense incurred in getting out the 
National Council convention programs. Mr. Swartz seconded the 
motion and it was passed. 

Miss Thralls moved that the President and Secretary select the 
time and place of the next annual convention. After being seconded 
by Mr. Switzer the motion carried. 

Mr. Carls moved that a second meeting of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers be held annually, the second meeting to be 
held with the Association of School Administrators. Miss Robert- 
son seconded the motion. However, since it was 1:45 a.m. January 
2, 1942 a rising vote indicated that the directors wished to hold the 
motion over as unfinished business and adjourn. 


RESOLUTIONS AT THE ANNUAL DINNER 
At the annual dinner in the Les Charmettes Dining Room the 
Resolutions Committee consisting of Norman Carls, Chairman, Ovid 
Miller MeMillion and Annice Davis Elkins presented the following 
report: 
Resolved, that the National Council of Geography Teachers express its appreciation 
and gratitude: 
1. To Dr. George T. Renner and his committee for their services in making local 
arrangements for our meeting this year; 
2. To the American Geographical Society for hospitalities extended our organization ; 
3. To the management and staff of the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel for courteous hospitality 
and services rendered the organization and individual members; 
4. To Miss Mima Maxey, Mr. Howard E. Wilson and Mr. Erling M. Hunt for bring- 


ing to us the benefits of their thought on interrelationships between their fields 
and geography ; 
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5. To the chairmen and members of the various committees of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers whose efforts have made 1941 a banner year in research and 
in cooperation with other organizations; 

6. To the retiring president and officers of the National Council for a year of effective 


and stimulating leadership; and 


7. To Mrs. Erna Grassmuck Gilland for outstanding serwices rendered to the National 


Council of Geography Teachers. 
Be it further resolved that: 


Members of the National Council of Geography Teachers, individually and col- 
lectively, herewith dedicate themselves anew to the development in America of 
those concepts of man-earth relationship, and those regional and world under- 
standings, conducive to effective living. 


Boarp oF Directors, 1942 


W. H. Berry, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo 

A. K. Botts, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey 

Catherine L. Braun, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky 

Robert M. Brown, College of Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Walter E. Browne, State Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 

Norman Carls, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois 

H. J. Chatterton, Southwestern Institute, 
Lafayette. Louisiana 

W. Elmo Coffman, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah 

Edna Eisen, Kent University, Kent, Ohio 

Gladys Fawley, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee 

O. W. Freeman, Eastern College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney, Washington 

John H. Garland, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

J. Sullivan Gibson, State Teachers College, 
Livingston, Alabama 

Erna Grassmuck Gilland, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania 

Anna Goebel, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Elizabeth Gregory, Keene State Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire 

George F. Howe, State Teachers College, 
New Britain, Connecticut 

R. W. Johnson, Memphis State College, 
Memphis, Tennessee 

A. H. Meyer, Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana 


Merle M. Myers, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, Starksville 

Ovid Miller McMillion, Wilson State 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 

John W. Morris, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma 

Clarence Odell, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia 

L. O. Packard, Teachers College of the City 
of Boston, Massachusetts 

Julian J. Petty, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia 

Mary Jo Read, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ina C. Robertson, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota 

Clara M. Shryock, Cambria County 
Schools, Wilmore, Pennsylvania 

Cora P. Sletten, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Frank E. Sorenson, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

J. Riley Staats, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 

Cyril Stout, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania 

David J. Swartz, Secondary Schools of New 
York, 899 Tenth Ave., New York City 

J. E. Switzer, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington 

Zoe A. Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

J. J. Van Den Brink, Morris Harvey Col- 
lege, Charleston, West Virginia 


Mattie Sue Walker, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia 
Katheryne Thomas Whittemore, State 


Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
DECEMBER 16, 1941 


GENERAL TREASURY REPORT 
(Money other than Research Fund) 











Dec. 16, 1940, Amount m: general TREABUTY ooo. ie sic civ ciies sisiees oes casinsseieens $ 513.53 
Dec. 17, 1940, Check to Floyd F. Cunningham—Honorarium—H.H.R. .......... 25.00 

488.53 
Funds received Dec. 16, 1940-Dec. 16, 1941: 

Feb. 6, A. J. Nystrom, 328 subscriptions @ 15¢ ................ $ 49.20 

Apr. 10, A. J. Nystrom, 229 @ 15¢ and 7 @ 25¢ ..............6- 36.10 

May 3, Interest, First Nat’l Bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. ............. 4.10 

July 14, Interest, Duluth Nat’l Bank, Duluth, Minn. .......... 1.10 

July 31, A. J. Nystrom, 21@ 15¢ and 81 @ 25¢ ................ 23.40 

Sept. 20, A. J. Nystrom, 3 @ 15¢ and 84 @ 25¢ ................ 21.45 

Dec. 15, A. J. Nystrom, 218 subscriptions @ 25¢ ................ 54.50 189.85 

$ 678.38 
Funds expended Dec. 16, 1940-Dec. 16, 1941: 

Feb. 8, Cora P. Sletten, reimbursement Baton Rouge expense ....$ 15.73 

Feb. 8, Floyd F. Cunningham, stationery, stamps, etc. ............ 11.25 

Mar. 4, W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., Distinguished Service Award ...... 1.87 

Apr. 12,8. G. Adams Co., St. Louis, Mo., stationery, etc. .......... 31.00 

May 12, Thos. F. Barton, expenses reimbursed ................. 6.97 

May 12, Carbondale Herald, Carbondale, IIl., letterheads ......... 15.50 

Nov. 18, Graves Printing Co., Lincoln, Neb., letterheads ......... 5.50 87.82 
Amount in General Treasury, December 16, 1941 ................. $ 590.56 

ReseaRcH FunpD Report 
Puss on hand December 16. SOG aos cccicocc csc diwisweawinssauseeweaasewe ee $3,471.83 
Funds received Dec. 16, 1940-Dec. 16, 1941: 

Feb. 6, Royalty on Geographic Series ...............0eeseeees $ 38.55 

Feb. 15, Royalty on Our Nat. Res. and Their Conservation ........ 159.95 

May 3, Interest, First Nat’l Bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. ............. 34.71 

July 14, Interest, Duluth Nat’l Bank, Duluth, Minn. ........... 9.89 

Sept. 2, Royalty on Our Nat. Res. and Their Conservation ...... 228.70 471.80 

$3,943.63 
Funds expended Dec. 16, 1940-Dec. 16, 1941: 

Aug. 1, Alfred H. Meyer, Com. on Stand. of Certification ................4. 53.53 
Amount in Research Fund, December 16, 1941 ................eeeeeeeeeeeee $3,890.10 
Total amount in General Treasury and in Research Fund ................0005 $4,480.66 

** * 

Dec. 16, 1941, In checking account, Duluth National Bank ........ $ 84.49 

Dec. 16, 1941, In interest account, Duluth National Bank ........ 4,396.17 

Dec. 16, 1941, Total funds on deposit, Duluth Nat’l Bank ......... $4,480.66 


Geo, H. Primmer, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Sedimentation in the major power reservoirs of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama has decreased their storage capacity to such an extent that a loss of 
$250,000 of electricity is reported by the Soil Conservation Service for the first nine 
months of 1941. Adequate conservation measures would reduce this sedimentation to a 
small fraction of its present rate, and would permit development of many other power 
sites in the area. 





Because Eveleth, Minnesota, is the gateway to a large recreational area of lakes 
and forests, the high school of that city has been offering a course for guides and cabin 
resort helpers. The N. Y. A. enrollees who completed the course found employment 
in various resorts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 





The Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania held it regular Fall meeting on 
October 18, 1941. The principal speaker on the program, to which some 250 listened, 
was Dr. J. Russell Smith of Columbia University who talked on Geography in the 
Social Studies. The schedule of monthly meetings of the club was announced and plans 
were laid for assisting members to attend the National Council meetings in New York 
in December. 





Professor Zoe A. Thralls of the Geography Department of the University of 
Pittsburgh was tendered a dinner by members of the Geography Club of Western 
Pennsylvania, November 14, 1941, in appreciation of her outstanding contributions to 
Geography and Education in the Tri-State area. During the program which followed 
the dinner, Professor Thralls illustrated, with colored movies, a report on her recent 
visit to South America. 





D. S. Wuirttesey and Erwin Ratsz of Harvard University prepared the map, The 
Pattern of World Agriculture, used in the 1941 U. S. Yearbook of Agriculture. 





Maps giving the exact location of more than 140 shelter cabins in the mountainous 
areas of the West are being furnished to army and commercial airline pilots. Most of 
the cabins are maintained by federal and state snow surveying agencies and are stocked 
with fuel, first-aid kits and food to supply one man for six weeks. There are also skis 
or snowshoes and instructions to get to the nearest ranch or village. Snow surveyors 
visit some of the cabins monthly and all are visited at least once in the fall and twice 
during the winter. It is believed that these shelters may be the means of saving 
aviators forced down in the heavy snows of the western ranges. 





Following the completion of two new ski runs at Sun Valley, Idaho, more skiers 
than ever can take advantage of slopes of varying steepness covered with snow of a 
quality perfect for skiing, and at the same time enjoy balmy winter temperatures. 
Both runs are about a mile long. There are miles of similar runs on the timber free 
slopes of the four mountains readily accessible from the resort headquarters, all 
equipped with electric chair-type lifts. When one adds to this the comforts afforded 
at the huts atop the mountains and at the two hotels with their open-air, warm water 
swimming pools, the instruction offered at the ski school, and the fast transportation 
afforded to the resort, it is not hard to understand why this has become in a few 
years one of the winter sports capitals of the world. 





